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THE  farce  of  the  ‘ Devil  to  Pay'  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
authors  that  have  a share  in  its  composition,  as  well  as  for  the  emi- 
nence of  the  Performers  that  have,  at  various  periods,  chosen  it  as  a 
vehicle  in  which  to  display  their  genius.  It  appears  from  the  Bl©- 
GRAPHIA  Dramatica,  that  the  * Devil  to  Pay'  was  originally  a 
Comedy  written  by  one  Thomas  Jevon,  under  the  title  of  “The 
Devil  of  a Wife,  or  a Comical  Transformation,”  played  with 
great  success  in  1686  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  Dorset  Gardens: 
this  play,  in  1730,  was  transformed  into  an  opera  by  Charles  Coffey, 
an  itinerant  Dramatist,  assisted  by  the  Playwright,  Mottley,  and 
performed  under  its  present  title ; but  exciting  some  disapproba- 
tion from  the  introduction  of  a non-conformist  priest,  chaplain  to 
Lady  Loverule,  the  mercurial  Theophilus  Cibber,  reduced  it  to  a 
farce,  and  reproduced  it  with  such  effect,  that  it  has  remained  a stock 
piece  to  the  present  day.  The  ‘ Devil  to  Pay’  is  a strange  mixture 
of  improbability  and  reality  ; the  plot  is  the  most,  artificial  and  ri- 
diculous imaginable,  while  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  and 
natural  than  the  dialogue.  Almost  every  low  comedian  of  any  stand- 
ing has  figured  away  in  JOBSON,  from  Honest  Harper  down  toDow- 
ton — and  in  NELL  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Mrs.  Clive,  Miss 
Pope,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Davison,  and  lastly  her  Grace  of  Saint  Al- 
bans, then  Miss  Mellon : however  extraordinary  and  out  of  the  way  the 
metamorphosis  of  Nell  to  Lady  Loverule  in  this  farce,  'it  is  scarcely 
more  extraordinary  than  the  metamorphosis  the  latter  lady’s  persona- 
tion of  Nell,  effected  iff  transforming  a second  rate  comic  actress,  into 
the  Dutchess  of  ahouse  immediately  descended  from  Royalty  ! via, 
an  actress  by  the  bye,  (the  good-natured  Nell  Gwyn) : it  was  while 
playing  Nell,  that  the  late  Mr.  Coutts  saw  and  became  enamoured  of 
the  then  Miss  Mellon.  Who  does  not  know  the  circumstances  of 
their  subsequent  union,  his  death  and  her  after  marriage  with  his 
Grace  the  Lord  High  Falconer  \ the  rise  of  Marie  Mignot  was  not 
more  rapid  though  less  felicitous.  Her  Grace  has  been  singularly 
apposite  in  her  marriages  in  youth  she  wedded  age  and  wealth,  and 
in  her  climacteric,  youth  and  rank  : as  was  to  be  expected,  her 
wealth  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  obtained,  caused 
the  “ Devil  to  Pay”  indeed  among  the  hireling  crew  of  miscreants 
who  live  by  libelling  all  that  is  eminent  and  remarkable.  It  may, 
however,  be  said,  that  not  one  of  the  many  calumnies  launched 
against  the  fame  of  the  Dutchess,  by  the  penny-a-line  scandal  mon- 
gers of  Sunday  prints,  has  ever  been  proved ! and  in  common  with 
every  lover  of  the  Drama,  we  rejoice  in  her  rise  and  wish  her  long 
life  to  enjoy  the  honors  she  has  gained.  Though  devoid  of  the 
heart  stirring  humor,  the  rich  inimitable  nature  of  poor  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan— Miss  Mellon's  Nell  had  a broad  heartiness  about  it,  that  while  it 
steered  clear  of  gross  vulgarity,  was  sufficiently  amusing  and  effective. 
The  best  modern  representative  of  Nell  is  the  unequalled  Fanny 
Kelly — her  Nell  with  Dowton’s  Jobson,  forms  a treat  of  the  very 
first  order! 
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Sir  Jolm  Loverule Mr.  T.  Cooke.  Mr.  Incledon. 


Butler Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Treby. 

Cook] Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  King. 

Footman Mr.  Moreton.  Mr.  Duruset. 

Coachman Mr.  Hudson.  Mr.  Atkins. 

Jobson Mr.  Dowton.  Mr.  Emery. 

Doctor Mr.  Meredith.  Mr.  Chapman. 

Lady  Loverule Mrs.  Harlowe.  Mrs.  Gibbs. 

Lucy Mrs.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Coates. 

Lettice Miss  Tidswell.  Miss  Cox. 

Nell Miss  Kelly.  Mrs.  Jordan. 

Tenants  and  Servants. 


SIR  JOHN  LOVERULE — Scarlet  coat,  buff  waistcoat,  leather 
breeches,  and  boots. 

BUTLER — Blue  livery  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  buff  breeches* 

DOCTOR — Rusty  black  suit,  flowing  black  silk  gown,  band 
ruffles,  &c. 

COOK — White  jacket — and  short  apron. 

JOBSON — Red  waistcoat,  leather  apron— and  strap,  and  dark  brown 
cloth  breeches.  _ 

LADY  LOVERULE— First  Dress. — White  muslin  skirt,  beauti- 
fully trimmed  with  pink  and  silver,  satin  body,  hat  and  feathers. 

Second  Dress. — Coloured  muslin  gown,  red  stuff  skirt,  check  apron,* 
coloured  handkerchief,  and  plain  cap. 

NELL — First  Dress — Similar  to  Lady  Loverule’s  second. — 
Second  Dress.— Like  her  first. 


LUCY  AND  LETTICE — Neat  printed  cotton  gowns  and  muslin 
aprons. 


THE 


DEVIL  TO  PAY. 


SCENE  I. — Outside  of  Jobson' s Cottage. 

Enter  Jobson  and  Nell  from  cottage,  o.  p. 

Nell.  Pr’ythee,  good  Jobson,  stay  with  me  to- 
night, and  for  once  make  merry  at  home. 

Job.  Peace,  peace,  you  jade,  and  go  spin  ; for  if 
I lack  any  thread  for  my  stitching,  I will  punish  you  by 
virtue  of  my  sovereign  authority. 

Nell.  Ay,  marry,  no  doubt  of  that,  whilst  you 
take  your  swing  at  the  alehouse,  spend  your  substance, 
get  as  drunk  as  a beast,  and  then  come  home  like  a sot, 
and  use  one  like  a dog. 

Job.  Nouns ! do  you  prate  ? Why,  how  now, 
brazen-face,  do  you  speak  ill  of  the  government  ? Don’t 
you  know,  hussy,  that  I am  king  in  my  own  house, 
and  that  this  is  treason  against  my  majesty  ? 

Nell.  Did  ever  one  hear  such  stuff?  But  I pray  you 
now,  Jobson,  don’t  go  to  the  alehouse  to-night. 

Job.  Well,  I’ll  humour  you  for  once ; but  don’t 
grow  saucy  upon’t ; for  I am  invited  by  Sir  John  Love- 
rule’s  butler,  and  am  to  be  princely  drunk  with  punch 
at  the  hall-place : we  shall  have  a bowl  large  enough  to 
swim  in. 

Nell.  But  they  say,  husband,  that  the  new  lady 
will  not  suffer  a stranger  to  enter  her  doors ; she  grudges 
even  a draught  of  small  beer  to  her  own  servants  ; and 
several  of  the  tenants  have  come  home  with  broken  heads 
from  her  ladyship’s  own  hands,  only  for  smelling  strong 
beer  in  her  house. 

Job.  A plague  on  her  for  a fanatical  jade ! She  has 
almost  distracted  the  good  knight.  But  she’s  now 
abroad,  feasting  with  her  relations,  and  will  scarce  come 
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home  to-night  j and  we  are  to  have  much  drink,  a fiddle, 
and  merry  gambols. 

Nell.  O,  dear  husband,  let  me  go  with  you ! we’ll 
be  as  merry  as  the  night’s  long. 

Job.  Why,  how  now,  you  bold  baggage ! would 
you  be  carried  to  the  company  of  smooth-faced,  eating, 
drinking,  lazy,  serving-men?  No,  no,  you  jade,  I’ll 
not  be  a cuckold. 

Nell.  I’m  sure  they  would  make  me  welcome:  you 
promised  I should  see  the  house ; and  the  family  has  not 
been  here  before,  since  you  married  and  brought  me 
home. 

Job.  Why,  thou  most  audacious  strumpet,  dar’st 
thou  dispute  with  me,  thy  lord  and  master  ? Get  in  and 
spin,  or  else  my  strap  shall  wind  about  thy  ribs  most 
confoundedly. 

AIR.— Jobson. 

He  that  has  the  best  wife, 

She’s  the  plague  of  his  life; 

But  for  her  who  will  scold  and  will  quarrel. 

Let  him  cut  her  off  short 
Of  her  meat  and  her  sport, 

And  ten  times  a day  hoop  her  barrel,  brave  boys. 
And  ten  times  a day  hoop  her  barrel. 

[ Straps  her. 

Nell.  Well,  we  poor  women  must  always  be 
slaves,  and  never  have  any  joy ; but  you  men  run  and 
ramble  at  your  pleasure.  You  do,  you  know  you  do,  you 
gay  deceiver. 

Job.  Why,  you  most  pestilent  baggage,  will  you 
be  hooped  ? Be  gone. 

Nell.  I must  obey.  [Crosses  to  p.  s. 

Job.  Stay:  now  I think  on’t,  here’s  sixpence  for 
you:  get  ale  and  apples,  stretch  and  puff  thyself  up 
with  lamb’s  wool,  rejoice  and  revel  by  thyself,  be  drunk 
and  wallow  in  thy  own  stye,  like  a grumbling  sow  as 
thou  art. — [Exit  Nelly  into  cottage;  Jobson  sings.'] — 

“ He  that  has  the  best  wife. 

She’s  the  plague  of  his  life,  &c.” 

[Exit  0.  P. 
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SCENE  II Sir  John  Loverule's  House. 

Enter  Butler,  Cook,  Footman,  Coachman,  Lu- 
cy, Lettice,  &c.  p.  s. 

But.  I would  the  blind  fiddler  and  our  dancing 
neighbours  were  here,  that  we  might  rejoice  a little, 
while  our  termagant  lady  is  abroad : I have  made  a most 
sovereign  bowl  of  punch. 

Lucy.  We  had  need  rejoice  sometimes,  for  our 
devilish  new  lady  will  never  suffer  it  in  her  hearing. 

Enter  blind  Fiddler,  Jobson,  & Neighbours,  o.p. 

But.  Welcome,  welcome  all:  this  is  our  wish. — 
Hbnest  old  acquaintance,  goodman  Jobson,  how  dost 
thou?  [Shakes  hands. 

Job.  By  my  troth,  I am  always  sharp-set  towards 
punch,  and  am  now  come  with  a firm  resolution, 
though  but  a poor  cobbler,  to  be  as  richly  drunk  as  a 
lord : I am  a true  English  heart,  and  look  upon  drunken- 
ness as  the  best  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

But.  Come,  Jobson,  we’ll  bring  out  our  bowl  of 
punch  in  solemn  procession ; and  then  for  a song  to 
crown  our  happiness.  [ Exeunt  Jobson  and  Butler,  o.  P. 

Re-enter  Jobson,  Butler,  &c.  o.  p.  with  a bowl 

of  punch. 

AIR. — Butler. 

Come,  jolly  Bacchus,  god  of  wine, 

Crown  this  night  with  pleasure;  t 
Let  none  at  cares  of  life  repine, 

To  destroy  our  pleasure  : 

Fill  up  the  mighty,  sparkling  bowl, 

That  every  true  and  loyal  soul 
May  drink  and  sing  without  control, 

To  support  our  pleasure. 

Thus,  mighty  Bacchus,  shalt  thou  be 
Guardian  of  our  pleasure ; 

That  under  thy  protection  we 
May  enjoy  new  pleasure. 

And  as  the  hours  glide  away, 

We’ll  in  thy  name  invoke  their  stay, 

And  sing  thy  praises  that  we  may 
Live  and  die  with  pleasure. 
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But.  “The  king  and  the  royal  family,  in  a brimmer.” 
AIR.— Butler,  (continued.) 

Here's  a good  health  to  the  king,  [ drinks . 

And  send  him  a prosp’rous,  reign ; 

O’er  hills  and  high  mountains 
We'll  drink  dry  the  fountains,  » 

Until  the  sun  rises  again,  brave  boys, 

Until  the  sun  rises  again. 

Then  here’sto  thee,  my  boy  boon, 

And  here’s  to  thee,  my  boy  buon ; 

As  we’ve  tarry ’d  all  day 
For  to  drink  down  the  sun, 

So  we’ll  tarry  and  drink  down  the  moon,  brave  boys, 
So  we’ll  tarry  and  drink  down  the  moon. 

But.  Now  I’ll  give  you  a toast, — health  to  Sir  John, 
and  confusion  to  my  lady ! 

Omnes.  Huzza! 

[ They  all  drink ; J oh  son,  after  drinking , creeps 
round  and  takes  the  howl  from  each  Servant  as 
he  drinks. ] 

Job.  [Empties  the  bowl."]  Now,  what  shall  we  do  next? 
Lucy.  Play  at  blind-man’s  buff.  Jobson  shall  be 
blind.  [/S^e  ties  a handkerchief  over  his  eyes * 

Job.  Don’t  blind  my  nose. 

Lucy.  Now,  how  many  horses  has  your  father  in 
his  stable  ? 

Job.  Devil  a one,  only  a jack  ass. 

Lucy.  What  color  are  they  ? 

Job,  I don’t  know. 

Lucy  You  must  say  three  ; black,  white,  and  grey. 
Job.  Three;  black,  white,  and  blue. 

Lucy.  Turn  round  three  times  and  catch  whom  you 
may. 

Job.  Suppose  I catch  the  cook,  what  am  I to  say  ? 
Cook.  Roast  beef. 

Job  . Suppose  I catch  the  butler  ? 

But.  Then  say,  silver  spoon. 

Job.  Suppose  the  lady’s  maid  ? 

Let.  Say,  Holland  smock. 

They  turn  him  round — he  tries  to  catch  them : Sir 
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John  and  Lady  Loverule  enter , p.  s.  Jobson 

catches  hold  of  her  ladyship. 

Job.  Holland  smock ! 

[ Lady  "Loverule  beats  them  with  a cane,  they 
run  away  : Jobson  hides  under  the  table .] 

Lady  L.  O,  heaven  and  earth ! what’s  here  with- 
in my  doors  ? Is  hell  broke  loose  ? What  troop  of  fiends 
are  here  ? Sirrah,  you  impudent  rascal,  speak  ! 

Sir  J.  For  shame,  my  dear. — As  this  is  a time  of 
mirth  and  jollity,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  my 
house  to  give  my  servants  liberty  in  this  season,  and  to 
treat  my  country  neighbours,  that  with  innocent  sports 
they  may  divert  themselves. 

Lady  L.  I say,  meddle  with  your  own  affairs,  I 
will  govern  my  own  house  without  your  putting  in  an 
oar.  Shall  I ask  you  leave  to  correct  my  own  servants  ? 

Sir  J.  I thought,  madam,  this  had  been  my  house, 
and  these  my  tenants  and  servants. 

Lady  L.  Did  I bring  a fortune,  to  be  thus  abused 
and  snubbed  before  people  ? Do  you  call  my  authority 
in  question,  ungrateful  man  ? Look  to  your  dogs  and 
horses  abroad,  but  it  will  be  my  province  to  govern  here; 
nor  will  I be  controlled  by  e’er  a hunting,  hawking 
knight  in  Christendom.  [ She  drives  the  servants 
of,  o.  P.] 

AIR. — Sir  John  Loverule. 

Ye  gods,  you  gave  to  me  a wife, 

Out  of  your  grace  and  favour, 

To  be  the  comfort  of  my  life, 

And  I was  glad  to  have  her  ; 

But  if  your  providence  divine 
For  greater  bliss  design  her, 

T’  obey  your  wills,  at  any  time, 

I’m  ready  to  resign  her. 

This  it  is  to  be  married  to  a continual  tempest : strife 
and  noise,  canting  and  hypocrisy,  are  eternally  afloat. 
’Tis  impossible  to  bear  it  long 

Re-enter  Lady  Loverule,  o.  p.  driving  the  ser- 
vants before  her. 

Lady  L.  Ye  filthy  scoundrels,  and  odious  jades, 
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I’ll  teach  you  to  junket  it  thus,  and  steal  my  provi- 
sions ; I shall  be  devoured,  at  this  rate. 

But.  I thought,  madam,  we  might  be  merry  once 
upon  a holiday. 

Lady  L.  Holiday,  you  popish  cur!  Is  one  day 
more  holy  than  another  > And  if  it  be,  you’ll  be  sure  to 
get  drank  upon  it,  you  rogue! — [Beats  him.'] — You 
minx,  you  impudent  flirt,  are  you  jigging  it  after  an 
abominable  fiddle  ? [Lugs  Lucy  s ears.] 

Lucy.  Oh,  lud!  she  has  pulled  on  both  my  ears! 

Sir  J.  Pray,  madam,  consider  your  sex  and  qual- 
ity : I blush  for  your  behaviour. 

Lady  L.  Consider  your  incapacity ; you  shall  not 
instruct  me! — [Throws  down  the  table  and  discovers 

Jobson.] 

Who  are  you,  thus  muffled,  you  buzzard  ? 

[Dragging  him  forward  by  the  strap  that  is 
round  his  neck.] 

Job.  I am  an  honest,  plain,  psalm-singing  cobbler, 
madam ; if  your  ladyship  would  but  go  to  church,  you 
might  hear  me  above  all  the  rest  there. 

Lady  L.  I’ll  try  your  voice  here  first,  villain. 

[Strikes  him.] 

Job.  Nouns ! what  aplague ! — what  the  devil  ails  you  ? 

Lady  L.  O,  profane  wretch!  wicked  varlet! 

Sir  J.  For  shame!  your  behaviour  is  monstrous ! 

Lady  L.  Was  ever  poor  lady  so  miserably  tied  to  a 
brutish  husband  as  lam?  I,  that  am  so  pious  and  so 
religious  a woman ! 

Job.  (Sings.)  He  that  has  the  best  wife, 

She’s  the  plague  of  his  life; 

Bu£  for  her  that  will  scold  and  will  quarrel. — [ Exit  p.  s. 

Lady  L.  O,  rogue ! scoundrel ! villain ! 

Sir  J.  Remember  modesty. 

Lady  L.  I’ll  rout  you  all,  with  a vengeance. — 
[Drives  the  servants  off,  o.  P.  and  P.  s.  ] — I’ll  spoil 
your  squeaking  treble.  [Beats  the  fiddle  about  the 
blind  man's  head.] 

Fid.  O,  murder!  murder! 


ho  areyou,  tfous  muffle d»y©u  buzzard? 
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Sir.  J.  Here,  poor  fellow,  take  your  staff  and  be 
gone ; there’s  money  to  buy  you  two  such : that’s  your 
way.  [Exit  Fiddler,  L.  h. 

Lady  L.  Methinks  you  are  very  liberal,  sir.  Must 
my  estate  maintain  you  in  your  profuseness? 

Sir  J.  Go  up  to  your  closet,  pray,  and  compose 
your  mind 

Lady  L.  O,  wicked  man  to  bid  me  pray! 

Sir  J.  A man  can’t  be  completely  cursed,  I see, 
without  marriage  ; but  since  there  is  such  a thing  as 
separate  maintainance,  she  shall  to-morrow  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it. — [Aside. — Knocking  at  door,  p.  s.] — 
Here,  where  are  my  servants  ? Must  they  be  frighted 
from  me? — Within  there! — See  who  knocks. 

Lady  L.  Within  there! — Where  are  my  sluts  ? — 
Ye  drabs,  ye  queans! — Lights  there ! 

Re-enter  Butler,  p.  s. 

But.  Sir,  it  is  a doctor  that  lives  ten  miles  off;  he 
practises  physic,  and  is  an  astrologer;  your  worship 
knows  him  very  well ; he  is  a cunning  man,  makes  alma- 
nacks, and  can  help  people  to  their  goods  again. 

[Exit,  p.  s. 

Enter  Doctor,  p.  s. 

Doc.  Sir,  I humbly  beg  your  honour’s  pardon  for 
this  unseasonable  intrusion ; but  I am  benighted,  and 
’tis  so  dark  that  I can’t  possibly  find  my  way  home ; 
and  knowing  your  worship’s  hospitality,  desire  the  fa- 
vor to  be  harboured  under  your  roof  to-night. 

Lady  L.  Out  of  my  house,  you  lewd  conjuror,  you 
magician ! 

Doc.  Here’s  a turn! — here’s  a change! — Well,  if  I 
have  any  art,  ye  shall  smart  for  this.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  You  see,  friend,  I am  not  master  of  my  own 
house ; therefore,  to  avoid  any  uneasiness,  go  down  the 
lane  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  you’ll  see  a cobbler’s 
cottage ; stay  there  a little,  and  I’ll  send  my  servant  to 
conduct  you  to  a tenant’s  house,  where  you’ll  be  well 
entertained. 
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Doc.  I thank  you,  sir;  I’m  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant: but  as  for  your  lady  there,  she  shall  this  night 
feel  my  resentment.  [Exit,  p.  s. 

Sir  J.  Come,  madam,  you  and  1 must-have  some 
conference  together. 

Lady  L.  Yes ; I will  have  a conference  and  a re- 
formation too  in  this  house,  or  I’ll  turn  it  upside  down 
—I  will.  [ Exeunt , P.  s. 

SCENE  III .—Jobson's  House. 

Nell  and  the  Doctor  discovered. 

Nell.  [o.  p.]  Pray,  sir,  mend  your  draught,  if 
you  please;  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 

Doc.  Thank  you  heartily,  good  woman;  and  to 
requite  your  civility,  I’ll  tell  you  your  fortune. 

Nell.  O,  pray  do,  sir ; I never  had  my  fortune  told 
me  in  my  life. 

Doc.  Let  me  behold  the  lines  of  your  face. 

Nell.  I’m  afraid,  sir,  ’tis  none  of  the  cleanest ; I 
have  been  about  dirty  work,  all  this  day.  [Wipes  her 
face.'] 

Doc.  Come,  come,  ’tis  a good  face,  be  not 
ashamed  of  it.  You  shall  show  it  in  greater  places  sud- 
denly. 

Nell.  O dear,  sir,  I shall  be  mightily  ashamed ; 
I want  ’dacity  when  I come  before  great  folks. 

Doc.  You  must  be  confident,  and  fear  nothing; 
there  is  much  happiness  attends  you. 

Nell.  Oh  me ! this  is  a rare  man ; heaven  be  thank- 
ed!— [Aside.] — Mend  your  draught,  sir. 

Doc.  To-morrow,  before  the  sun  rise,  you  shall  be 
the  happiest  woman  in  this  country. 

Nell.  How,  by  to-morrow  ? Alack-a-day,  sir, 
how  can  that  be  ? 

Doc.  No  more  shall  you  be  troubled  with  a surly 
husband,  that  rails  at,  and  straps  you. 

Nell.  Lud  ! how  came  he  to  know  that  ? he  must 
be  a conjuror!-- r[Aside.] — Indeed  my  husband  is  some- 


Get  t6  beet,  you.  Hussey ! 
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what  rugged,  and  in  his  cups  will  beat  me,  but  it  is  not 
much:  he’s  an  honest,  pains-taking  man,  and  I let  him 
have  his  way. — Pray,  sir,  take  t’other  cup  of  ale. 

Doc.  I thank  you. — Believe  me,  to-morrow  you 
shall  be  the  richest  woman,  i’  th’  hundred,  and  ride  in 
your  own  coach. 

Nell.  O,  father,  you  jeer  me!  Ha,  ha!  a coach  ! 
— Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Doc.  By  my  art,  I do  not.  But  mark  my  words, 
be  confident,  and  bear  all  out,  or  worse  will  follow. 

Nell.  Never  fear,  sir,  I warrant  you Ogemi- 

ni ! a coach ! 

Enter  Jobson,  p.  s. 

Job.  Where  is  this  quean  ? Here,  Nell ! What  a 
plague,  are  you  drunk  with  your  lamb’s  wool  ? 

Nell.  O,  husband  ! here’s  the  rarest  man! — he  has 
told  me  my  fortune. 

Job.  Has  he  so!  and  planted  my  fortune,  too;  a 
lusty  pair  of  horns  upon  my  head. — Eh ! — Is’t  not  so  ? 

Doc.  Thy  wife  is  a virtuous  woman,  and  thou’lt  be 
happy. 

Job.  Come  out,  you  hang-dog,  you  juggler,  you 
cheating,  bamboozling  villain ! must  I be  cuckolded 
by  such  rogues  as  you  are, — mackmaticians,  and  alma- 
nack makers  ? 

Nell.  Pr’ythee  peace,  husband ; we  shall  be  rich, 
and  have  a coach  of  our  own. 

Job.  A coach!  a cart,  a wheelbarrow,  you  jade  ! 
— By  the  mackin,  she’s  drunk,  most  confoundedly 
drunk ! — Get  to  bed,  you  hussy  ! [ Beats  her. 

Nell.  O mercy  on  us!  is  this  a taste  of  my  good 
fortune?  Oh,  you  are  the  devil  of  a conjuror,  sure 
enough.  [Exit,  o.  p.  u.  e. 

Doc.  You  had  better  not  have  touched  her,  you 
surly  rogue. 

Job.  Out  of  my  house,  you  villain. 

[Drives  him  round  the  stage. 

Doc.  Farewell,  you  paltry  slave. 

Job.  Get  out,  you  rogue,  or  I’ll  run  my  awl 

quit  the  building ! [Exeunt,  p<  s. 
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SCENE  IV. — An  open  Country . — Thunder . 
Enter  Doctor,  p.  s. 

AIR. — Doctor. 

Doc.  My  little  spirits  now  appear, 

Nadir  and  Abishog  draw  near; 

The  time  is  short,  make  no  delay ; 

Then  quickly  haste  and  come  away: 

Enter  Two  Sprites,  p.  s. 

Doc.  My  strict  commands  be  sure  attend. 

For  ere  this  night  shall  have  an  end, 

You  must  this  cobbler’s  wife  transform. 

And  to  the  knight’s  the  like  perform : 

With  all  your  most  specific  charms, 

Convey  each  wife  to  diff’rent  arms; 

Let  the  delusion  be  so  strong, 

That  none  may  know  the  right  from  wrong. 

Spi.  All  this  we  will  with  care  perform 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  a storm.  {Thunder.) 

[ Exeunt  Doctor , o.  p.  Sprites , p.  s. 


SCENE  Y .—Jobson  s House.— The  Bed  in  view.  Lady 
Loverule  sleeping.  Jobson  discovered  at  work,  p.s. 

Job.  What  devil  has  been  abroad  to-night?  I never 
heard  such  claps  of  thunder  in  my  life  $ I thought  my 
little  hovel  would  have  flown  away ; but  now  all  is 
clear  again,  and  a fine  star-light  morning  it  is.  They 
say  winter’s  thunder  is  summer’s  wonder. 

AIR. — Jobson. 

Of  all  the  trades  from  east  to  west. 

The  cobbler’s,  past  contending, 

Is  like  in  time  to  prove  the  best, 

Which  every  day  is  mending. 

How  great  his  praise,  who  can  amend 
The  soles  of  all  his  neighbours; 

Nor  is  unmindful  of  his  end, 

But  to  his  last  still  labours. 

Lady.  L.  [In  bed , o.  p.]  Hey-day ! what  im- 
pudent ballad-singing  rogue  is  that,  who  dares  wake 
me  out  of  my  sleep  ? I’ll  have  you  flayed,  you  rascal. 

Job.  What  a plague,  does  she  talk  in  her  sleep  ? or 

she  drunk  still  ? 
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AIR. — Jobson. 

In  Bath  a wanton  wife  did  dwell, 

As  Chaucer  he  did  write, 

Who  wantonly  did  spend  her  time 
In  many  a fond  delight. 

All  on  a time  so  sick  she  was, 

And  she  at  length  did  die ; 

And  then  her  soul  at  Paradise 
Did  knock  most  mightily. 

Lady  L.  Why,  villain,  rascal,  screech-owl,  who 
makest  a worse  noise  than  a dog  hung  in  the  pales,  or  a 
hog  in  a high  wind.  Where  are  all  my  servants  ? Some- 
body come  and  hamstring  this  rogue.  [ Knocks . 

Job.  Why,  how  now,  you  brazen  quean ! You 
must  get  drunk  with  the  conjuror,  must  you?  I’ll  give 
you  money  another  time  to  spend  in  lamb’s  wool,  you 
saucy  jade,  shall  I ? 

Lady  L.  Monstrous ! I can  find  no  bell  to  ring. 
Whereare  myservants  ? They  shall  toss  him  ina  blanket. 

Job.  Ay,  the  jade’s  asleep  still;  the  conjuror  told 
her  she  should  keep  her  coach,  and  she  is  dreaming  of 
her  equipage.  [Sings. 

AIR. — Jobson.  ( continued .) 

I will  come  in  spite,  she  said, 

Of  all  such  churls  as  thee  , 

Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  our  pain, 

Our  grief  and  misery. 

Thou  first  broke  the  commandment, 

In  honour  of  thy  wife : 

When  Adam  heard  her  say  these  words, 

He  ran  away  for  life. 

Lady.  L.  Why,  husband ! Sir  John ! will  you 
suffer  me  to  be  thus  insulted  ? 

Job.  Husband!  Sir  John!  what  a plague  has  she 
knighted  me  ? And  my  name’s  Zekiel  too;  a good  jest, 
faith. 

Lady  L.  Ha!  he’s  gone,  he’s  not  in  the  bed. 
Heaven ! where  am  I ? Foh ! what  loathsome  smells  are 
here?  Canvas  sheets,  and  a filthy  ragged  curtain;  a 
beastly  rug,  and  a flock  bed.  Am  I awake,  or  is  it  all 
a dream  ? What  rogue  is  that  ? Sirrah ! where  am  I ? 
Who  brought  me  hither  ? What  rascal  are  you  ? 
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Job.  This  is  amazing — I never  heard  such  words 
from  her  before ! If  I take  my  strap  to  you  I’ll  make  you 
know  your  husband ; I’ll  teach  you  better  manners,  you 
saucy  drab. 

Lady  L.  Oh,  astonishing  impudence  1 You  my 
husband,  sirrah?  I’ll  have  you  hanged,  you  rogue;  I’m 
a lady.  Let  me  know  who  has  given  me  a sleeping 
draught,  and  conveyed  me  hither,  you  dirty  varlet  ? 

Job.  A sleeping  draught ! yes,  you  drunken  jade, 
you  had  a sleeping  draught  with  a plague  to  ye.  What, 
has  not  your  lamb’s  wool  done  working  yet  ? 

Lady  L.  Where  am  I ? Where  has  my  villainous 
husband  put  me?  Lucy!  Lettice!  Where  are  my 
queans  ? 

Job.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  does  she  call  her  maids 
too  ? The  conjuror  has  made  her  mad  as  well  as  drunk. 

Lady  L.  He  talks  of  conjurors;  sure  I am  bewitch- 
ed! Ha  ! what  clothes  are  here  ? a linsey-woolsey  gown, 
a calico  hood,  a red  baize  petticoat ; I am  removed  from 
my  own  house  by  witchcraft.  What  must  I do  ? What 
will  become  of  me?  [ Horns  wind  without. 

Job.  Hark!  the  hunters  and  the  merry  horns  are 
abroad.  Why,  Nell,  you  lazy  jade,  ’tis  break  of  day  ; 
to  work,  to  work  ; come,  and  spin,  you  drab,  or  I’ll 
tan  your  hide  for  you.  What  a plague  must  I be  at 
work  two  hours  before  you  in  the  morning  ? 

Lady  L.  Why,  sirrah,  thou  impudent  villain,  dost 
thou  not  know  me,  you  rogue  ? 

Job.  Know,  you,  yes  I know  you  well  enough,  and 
I’ll  make  you  know  me  before  I have  done  with  you. 

Lady  L.  I am  Sir  JohnLoverule’s  lady  ; how  came 
I here? 

Job.  Sir  John  Loverule’s  lady ! No,  Nell,  not  quite 
so  bad  neither;  that  damn’d,  stingy,  fanatic  jade 
plagues  every  one  that  comes  near  her— the  whole 
country  curses  her. 

Lady  L.  Nay,  then  I’ll  hold  no  longer— you 
rogue,  you  insolent  villain.  I’ll  teach  you  better  man- 
ners. [Flings  the  bedstaff  and  other  things  at  him.'] 
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Job.  This  is  more  than  ever  I saw  by  her,  I never 
had  an  ill  word  from  her  before.  Come,  strap.  I’ll 
try  your  mettle ; I’ll  sober  you,  I warrant  you,  quean. 

[He  straps  her ; she flies  at  him.'] 

Lady  L.  I’ll  pull  your  throat  out ; I’ll  tear  out 
your  eyes:  lam  a lady,  sirrah.  O murder!  murder! 
Sir  John  Loverule  will  hang  you  for  this.  Murder ! 
murder! 

Job.  Come,  hussy,  leave  fooling,  and  come  to 
your  spinning,  or  else  I’ll  lamb  you,  you  never  were 
so  lamb’d  since  you  were  an  inch  long.  Take  it  up 
you  jade.  [She flings  wheel  down : he  straps  her . 

Lady  L.  Hold!  hold!  I’ll  do  any  thing. 

Job.  Oh!  I thought  I should  bring  you  to  your- 
self again. 

Lady  L.  What  shall  I do  ? I can’t  spin.  [Aside. 

Job.  I’ll  into  my  stall ; ’tis  broad  day  now. — [He 
seats  himself  to  work , she  to  spin , which  she  does  in 
the  most  awkward  manner .] — Hey-day,  I think  the 
jade’s  brain  is  turned.  What,  have  you  forgot  to  spin, 
hussy  ? [Seeing  her. 

Lady  L.  But  I have  not  forgot  to  run.  I’ll  e’en 
try  my  feet.  I shall  find  somebody  in  the  town  sure, 
that  will  succour  me.  [aside.]  [She  runs  out , o.  p. 

Job.  What  does  she  run  for  it  ? — I’ll  after  her. 

[He  runs  outy  o.  P. 

SCENE  VI.— BedRoom  in  Sir  John  Loverule' stiouse. 

Nell  discovered  in  bed. 

Nell.  What  pleasant  dreams  I have  had  to-night! 
Methought  I was  in  Paradise,  upon  a bed  of  violets  and 
roses,  and  the  sweetest  husband  by  my  side!  Ha!  bless 
me ! where  am  I now  ? What  sweets  are  these  ? No  gar- 
den in  the  spring  can  equal  them.— -Am  I on  a bed  ? — 
The  sheets  are  sarsenet,  sure  \ no  linen  ever  was  so  fine. 
— What  a gay  silken  robe  have  I got — O heaven ! I 
dream  ! — Yet,  if  this  be  a dream,  I would  not  wish  to 
wake  again.  Sure  I died  last  night  and  went  to  heaven, 
and  this  is  it. 
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Enter  Lucy,  p.  s. 


Lucy.  Now  must  I awake  an  alarum  that  will  not 
lie  still  again  till  midnight  at  soonest ; the  first  greeting 
I suppose  will  be  jade,  or  slut. — [ Aside .] — Madam ! 
madam ! [Calls. 

Nell.  O gemini!  who’s  this?  What  dost  say, 
sweet-heart? 

Lucy.  Sweetheart ! O lud,  sweetheart ! The  best 
names  I have  had  these  three  months  from  her,  have 
been  slut  or  jade. — [ Aside .] — What  dress  will  your 
ladyship  wear  to-day  ? 

Nell.  What  does  she  mean?  Ladyship! — Sure  I 
am  awake ! — Oh ! I remember  the  cunning  man,  now._ 

Lucy.  Did  your  ladyship  speak  ? 

Nell.  Ay,  child  ; I’ll  wear  the  same  I did  yester- 


day. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me ! — ‘ Child !’  — Here’s  a mira- 
cle ! [Aside. 

Enter  Lettice,  p.  s. 


Let.  Is  my  lady  awake  ? — Have  you  had  her  shoe 
or  her  slipper  at  your  head  yet  ? [Apart  to  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Oh  no,  I’m  overjoyed ; she’s  in  the  kind- 
est humour! — Go  to  the  bed,  and  speak  to  her — now’s 
your  time.  [Apart  to  Lettice. 

Let.  Now’s  my  time ! what,  to  have  another  tooth 
beat  out  ? — [Apart. ] — Madam. 

Nell-  What  do’st  say,  my  dear? — O father ! What 
would  she  have  ? 

Let.  What  work  will  your  ladyship  please  to  have 
done  to-day  ? 

Nell.  Work,  child!  ’tis  holiday;  no  work  to- 
day. [Gets  out  of  bed,  smooths  the  clothes , and  tucks 
in  the  counterpane  on  her  knees.'] 

Let.  Oh,  mercy!  Ami,  or  you  awake?  or  do  we 
both  dream  ? — Here’s  a blest  change ! [Apart  to  Lucy. 

Lucy.  If  it  continues  we  shall  be  a happy  family. 

[Apart  to  Lettice. 

Let.  Your  ladyship’s  chocolate  is  ready,  [to  Nell. 


Indeed,  West  man,  IV  very  tangly  now,  pray  give  me  a raaher  upon 
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Nell.  Mercy  on  me  what’s  that?  Some  garment  I 
suppose. — [Aside.] — Put  it  on  then,  sweetheart. 

Let.  Put  it  on,  madam  ? 1 have  taken  it  off;  ’tis 
ready  to  drink. 

Nell.  I mean  put  it  by  ; I don’t  care  for  drinking 
now.  [Goes  to  the  glass  and  appears  quite  delighU 

ed  'with  herself '.] 

Enter  Cook,  p.  s. 

Cook.  Now  I go  like  a bear  to  the  stake,  to  know 
her  scurvy  ladyship’s  commands  about  dinner.  How 
many  rascally  names  must  I be  called  ? [Aside. 

Let.  Oh,  John  Cook ; you’ll  be  out  of  your  wits 
to  find  my  lady  in  so  sweet  a temper.  [Apart  to  Cook. 

Cook.  What  the  devil  are  they  all  mad  ? [Apart 
to  Lettice.] 

Lucy.  Madam,  here’s  the  cook  come  about  dinner. 

Nell.  Oh!  there’s  a fine  cook ! He  looks  like  one 
of  your  gentlefolks. — [Aside."] — Indeed,  honest  man, 
I’m  very  hungry  now,  pray  give  me  a rasher  upon  the 
coals,  a piece  of  milk  cheese,  and  some  white  bread. 

Cook.  Hey!  what’s  to  do  here?  my  head  turns 
round.  * Honest  man  !’  I looked  for  rogue  and  rascal,  at 
the  least.  She’s  strangely  changed  in  her  diet,  as  well  as 
her  humour. — [Aside.] — I’m  afraid,  madam,  cheese 
and  bacon  will  sit  very  heavy  on  your  ladyship’s  stom- 
ach in  a morning.  If  you  please,  madam.  I’ll  toss  you 
up  a white  fricasee  of  chickens  in  a trice,  madam ; or 
what  does  your  ladyship  think  of  a veal  sweetbread  ? 

Nell.  Yes,  a little  gingerbread,  or  even  what  you 
will,  good  cook. 

Cook.  * Good  cook !’  * good  cook !’  Ah ! ’tis  a sweet 
lady.  [Apart. 

Enter  Butler,  p.  s. 

Oh!  Mr.  Butler,  I am  out  of  my  wits. — We  have  the 
kindest,  sweetest  lady.  [Apart  to  Butler. 

But.  You  shamming  rogue,  I think  you  are  out  qf 
your  wits,  all  of  ye;  the  maids  look  merrily  too. 

[Apart  to  Cook. 

Lucy.  Here’s  the  butler,  madam,  to  know  your 
ladyship’s  orders.  [To  Nell. 
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Nell.  Oh!  pray,  Mr.  Butler,  let  me  have  some 
small  beer  when  my  breakfast  comes  in. 

But.  ‘Mr.  Butler!’  * Mr.  Butler!’  I shall  be  turned 
into  stone  with  amazement  \— [Aside. ould  not 
your  ladyship  rather  have  a glass  of  Frontiniac,  or 
Monte-pulchianco. 

Nell.  Yes,  a little  forte-piano,  if  you  please.  O 
dear ! what  hard  names  are  these  but  I must  not  be- 
tray myself. — [Aside.] — Well,  which  you  please,  Mr. 
Butler! 

Enter  Coachman,  p.  s. 

But.  Go,  get  you  in,  and  be  rejoiced  as  I am. 

[Apart  to  Coachman. 

Coach.  The  cook  has  been  making  his  game  I 
know  not  how  long.  What  do  you  banter  too  ? 

[Apart  to  Butler. 

Lucy.  Madam,  the  coachman. 

Coach.  I come  to  know  if  your  ladyship  goes  out 
to-day,  and  which  you’ll  have,  the  coach  or  chariot. 

Nell.  I’ll  ride  in  both,  if  you  please. 

Coach.  The  sky  willfall,  that’s  certain.  [Exit,  p.  s. 

Nell.  I can  hardly  think  I am  awake  yet.  How 
well-pleased  they  all  seem  to  wait  upon  me !— Oh,  no- 
table cunning  man ! — My  head  turns  round !— I am 
quite  giddy  with  my  own  happiness. 

AIR. — Nell. 

Though  late  I was  a cobbler’s  wife, 

In  cottage  most  obscure-a, 

In  plain  stuff  gown,  and  short-ear’d  coif, 

Hard  labour  didendur-a. 

The  scene  is  chang’d,  I’m  alter’d  quite, 

And  from  poor  humble  Nell-a, 

I’ll  learn  to  dapce,  to  read  and  write, 

And  from  all  bear  thebell-a. 

Exit , O.  P. 


SCENE  VII. — A Hall. 

Enter  Sir  John  Loverule,  o.  p.  meeting  his  ser- 
vants, p.  s. 

But.  Oh,  sir ! here’s  the  rarest  news! 

Lucy.  There  never  was  the  like,  sir!  You’ll  be 
overjoyed  and  amazed ! 
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Sir  J.  What,  are  ye  mad  ? — What’s  the  matter  with 
ye?- -How  now?  here’s  anew  face  in  my  family! — 
What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

But.  Oh,  sir!  the  family  turned  upside  down  ! We 
are  almost  distracted ; the  happiest  people  ! 

Lucy.  Ay,  my  lady,  sir 5 my  lady! — 

Sir  J.  What,  is  she  dead  ? 

But.  Dead!  heaven  forbid! — O!  she’s  the  best 
woman ; the  sweetest  lady ! 

Sir  J.  This  is  astonishing! — I must  go  and  inquire 
into  this  wonder.  If  this  be  true,  I shall  rejoice  indeed. 

But.  ’Tis  true,  sir,  upon  my  honour.  Long  live 
Sir  John  and  my  lady ! Huzza ! [Exeunt  Sir  John  and 
Servants , P.  s. 

Enter  Nell,  p.  s. 

Nell.  I well  remember  the  cunning  man  warned 
me  to  bear  all  out  with  confidence ! or  worse,  he  said, 
would  follow. — I am  ashamed,  and  know  not  what  to 
do  with  all  this  ceremony ! I am  amazed,  and  out  of 
my  senses! — I looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  a gay  fine 
thing  I knew  not ; — methought  my  face  was  not  at  all 
like  that  I have  seen  at  home  in  a piece  of  looking-glass 
fastened  upon  the  cupboard.  But  great  ladies,  they  say, 
have  flattering  glasses,  that  show  them  far  unlike  them- 
selves, whilst  poor  folks’  glasses  represent  them  e’en  just 
as  they  are. 

Enter  Lucy,  p.  s. 

Lucy.  Oh,  madam ! here’s  my  master  just  return- 
ed from  hunting. 

Re-enter  Sir  John  Loverule,  p.  s. 

Nell.  O gemini ! this  fine  gentleman  my  husband  ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  J.  My  dear,  I am  overjoyed  to  see  my  family 
thus  transported  with  ecstacy,  by  you  occasioned. 

Nell.  Sir,,  I shall  be  proud  to  transport  you  and 
all  your  family. 

SirJ.  By  heaven  I am  charmed! — Dear  creature, 
if  thou  continuest  thus,  I had  rather  enjoy  thee  than  the 
Indies.  But  can  this  be  real  ? — May  I believe  my  senses  ? 
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Nell.  All  that’s  good,  above ! can  witness  for  me,  I 
am  in  earnest.  [Kneels. 

Sir  J.  Rise,  my  dearest. — Now  am  I happy  indeed. 
DUET. — Sir  John  Loverule  and  Nell. 

Sir  J.  Was  ever  man  possess’d  of 

So  sweet,  so  kind  a wife? 

Neil.  Dear  sir,  you  make  me  proud. 

Be  you  but  kind. 

And  you  shall  find 
All  the  good  I can  boast  of, 

Shall  end  but  with  my  life. 

Sir  J.  Give  me  thy  lips. 

Nell.  First  let  me,  dear  sir,  wipe  ’em. 

Sir  J.  Was  ever  so  sweet  a wife  i (Kisses  her.) 

Nell.  Thank  you,  dear  sir. — 

I vow  and  protest 
I ne’er  was  so  kiss’d. — 

Again,  sir!  {they kiss  again. 

Sir  J.  Again,  and  again,  my  dearest: 

O may  it  last  for  life ! 

What  joy  thus  to  enfold  thee! 

Nell.  What  pleasure  to  behold  thee  ! 

Inclin’d  again  to  kiss! 

Sir  J.  How  ravishing  the  bliss  ! 

Nell.  I little  thought  this  morning 

’T would  ever  come  to  this. 

[Exeunt,  o.  p. 

Enter  Servants  laughing,  p.  s.  Lady  Loverule, 

o.  P. 

Lady  L.  Here’s  a fine  rout  and  rioting ! You,  sir- 
rah butler,  you  rogue ! 

But.  Why,  how  now  ? Who  are  you  ? 

Lady  L.  Impudent  varlet ! don’t  you  know  your 
lady  ? 

But.  Lady!— Here,  turn  this  mad  woman  out  of  doors. 
Lady  L.  You  rascal— take  that,  sirrah. 

[Flings  a glass  at  him. 
Foot.  Have  a care  hussy : there’s  a good  pump 
without ; we  shall  cool  your  courage  for  you. 

Lady  L.  You,  Lucy,  have  you  forgot  me  too,  you 
minx? 

Lucy.  Forgot  you,  woman ! Why,  I never  re- 
membered you ; I never  saw  you  before  in  my  life. 
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Lady  L.  Oh,  the  wicked  slut ! I’ll  give  you  cause 
to  remember  me,  I will,  hussy. 

[Pulls  Lucy's  head-clothes  off'. 

Lucy.  Murder!  murder!  help! 

Re-enter  Sir  John  Loverule,  o.  p. 

Sir  J.  How  now  ? What  uproar’s  this  ? 

Lady  L.  You,  Lettice,  you  slut ! won’t  you  know 
me  neither?  [Strikes  her . 

Let.  Help!  help! 

Sir  J.  What’s  to  do  there  ? 

But.  Why.  sir,  here’s  a mad  woman  calls  herself 
my  lady,  and  is  beating  and  cuffing  us  all  round. 

Sir  J.  Thou  my  wife?  poor  creature,  I pity  thee. 
— I never  saw  thee  before.  [To  Lady  Loverule. 

Lady  L.  Then  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  redress  from 
thee,  thou  wicked  contriver  of  all  my  misery. 

Enter  Nell,  o.  p. 

Nell.  How  am  I amazed  ? Can  that  be  I there,  in 
my  clothes,  that  have  made  all  this  disturbance  ? And 
yet  I am  here,  to  my  thinking,  in  these  fine  clothes. 
How  can  this  be?  I am  so  confounded  and  affrighted, 
that  l begin  to  wish  I was  with  Zekiel  Jobson  again. 

[Aside. 

Lady  L.  To  whom  shall  I apply  myself,  or  whither 
can  I fly  ? 

Nell.  Don’t  fly  here. 

Lady  L.  Heaven ! what  do  I see  ? Is  not  that  I ? 

Nell.  No,  it’s  I. 

Lady  L.  Yonder  is  my  gown  and  petticoat  I wore 
yesterday!  How  can  it  be?  I cannot  be  at  two  places 
at  once. 

Sir  J.  Poor  wretch ! She’s  stark  mad. 

Lady  L.  What,  in  tlie  devil’s  name,  was  I here  be- 
fore I came?  Let  me  look  in  the  glass. — Goes  to  the 
glass  and  screams — Nell  passes  to  p.  s.] — Oh,  heavens ! 
Iam  astonished?  I don’t  know  myself! — If  this  be  I 
that  the  glass  shows  me,  I never  saw  myself  before. 

Si#  J.  What  incoherent  madness  is  this  ? 
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Enter  Jobson.  o.  p. 

Lady  L.  There,  that’s  the  devil  in  my  likeness, 
who  has  robbed  me  of  my  countenance.— He  here  too  ? 

Job.  Ay,  hussy,  and  here’s  my  stra{),  you  quean. 

Nell.  O dear ! I’m  afraid  my  husband  will  beat 
me ; that  man  on  t’other  side  the  room  there. 

Job.  I hope  your  honours  will  pardon  her ; she  was 
drinking  with  a conjuror  last  night,  and  has  been  mad 
ever  since,  and  calls  herself  my  Lady  Loverule. 

Sir  J.  Poor  woman ! take  care  of  her ; do  not  hurt 
her ; she  may  be  cured  of  this. 

Job.  Yes,  and  please  your  worship,  you  shall  see 
me  cure  her  presently. — Hussy,  do  you  see  this  ? 

Nell.  O,  pray,  Zekiel,  don’t  beat  me ! 

Sir  J.  What  says  my  love?{  Does  she  infect  thee 
with  madness  too  ? 

Nell.  I am  not  well ; pray  lead  me  in. 

[Exit  with  Maids , p.  s. 

Job.  I beseech  your  worship,  don’t  take  it  ill  of 
me ; she  shall  never  trouble  you  more. 

Sir  J.  Take  her  home,  and  use  her  kindly. 

Lady  L.  What  will  become  of  me? 

[ Exit  with  Jobson,  o.  p. 

Enter  Footman,  p.  s. 

Foot.  Sir,  the  doctor  who  called  here  last  night, 
desires  you  will  give  him  leave  to  speak  a word  or  two 
with  you  upon  very  earnest  business. 

Sir  J.  What  can  this  mean  ? — Bring  him  in. 

[Exit  Footman , p.  s. 

Enter  Doctor,  p.  s. 

Doc.  Lo,  on  my  knees,  sir,  I beg  forgiveness  for 
what  I have  done,  and  put  my  life  into  your  hands. 

Sir  J.  What  mean  you  ? 

Doc.  I have  transformed  your  lady’s  face  so  that 
she  seems  the  cobbler’s  wife,  and  have  charmed  her  face 
into  the  likeness  of  my  lady’s;  and  last  night,  when  the 
storm  arose,  my  spirits  conveyed  them  to  each  other’s 
bed  : but  ere  my  lady  was  conveyed  to  his  bed,  the  cob- 
bler was  got  to  work,  and  he  has  done  nought  but  beat 
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and  strap  her  ever  since  5 and  you  are  like  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  Here  he  comes.  [Exit,  p.  s. 

Re-enter  Jobson,  o.  p. 

Sir  J.  So,  Jobson,  where’s  your  wife? 

Job.  And  please  your  worship,  she’s  here  at  the 
door ; but  indeed  I thought  I had  lost  her  just  now ; for 
as  she  came  into  the  hall,  she  fell  into  such  a swoon, 
that  I thought  she  would  never  come  out  on’t  again ; 
but  a tweak  or  two  of  the  nose,  and  half  a dozen  straps, 
did  the  business  at  last.  Here,  where  are  you,  hussy  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  Loverule,  p.  s. 

But.  Heaven  and  earth ! is  this  my  lady  ? 

Job.  What  does  hesay  ? My  wife  changed  to  my  lady  ! 

Cook.  Ay,  I thought  the  other  was  too  good  for  our  lady. 

Lady  L.  Sir,  you  are  the  person  I have  most  of- 
fended, and  here  confess  I have  been  the  worst  of  wives. 
If  you  can  vouchsafe  once  more  to  take  me  to  your 
bosom,  the  remainder  of  my  days  shall  joyfully  be  spent 
in  duty  and  observance  of  your  will.  [kneels. 

Sir  J.  Rise,  madam  j I do  forgive  you ; and  if  you 
are  sincere  in  what  you  say,  yo’ll  make  me  happier  than 
all  the  enjoyments  in  the  world  without  you  could  do. 

Job.  What  a plague ! am  I to  lose  my  wife  thus  ? 

Re-enter  Lucy  and  Lettice,  p.  s. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir ! the  strangest  accident  has  happen- 
ed ! — it  has  amazed  us ! — My  lady  was  in  so  great  a 
swoon,  we  thought  she  had  been  dead,— 

Let.  And  when  she  came  to  herself,  she  proved  a- 
nother  woman ! 

Job.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a bull,  a bull! 

Re-enter  Nell,  p.  s. 

Nell.  My  head  turns  round ; I must  go  home.  O, 
Zekiel,  are  you  there  ? 

Job.  O,  lud!  is  that  fine  lady  my  wife  ? Egad,  I’m 
afraid  to  come  near  her. — [She  goes  towards  him , he 
passes  under  her  arms  to  o.  P.] — What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this? 

Sir  J.  This  is  a happy  change,  and  I’ll  have  it  cele- 
brated with  all  the  joy  I proclaimed  for  my  late  short- 
lived vision. 
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Lady  L.  To  me  ’tis  the  happiest  day  I ever  knew. 

Sir  J.  Here,  Jobson,  take  thy  fine  wife. 

Job.  But  one  word,  sir. — Did  not  your  worship 
make  a buck  of  me,  under  the  rose  ? 

Sir  J.  No,  upon  my  honour,  nor  ever  kissed  her 
lips,  till  I came  home  from  hunting  ; but  since  she  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  happy  change, 
I’ll  give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  home  with  her,  to 
buy  a stock  of  leather. 

Job.  Brave  boys ! I’m  a prince the  prince  of 

cobblers! — Come  hither  and  kiss  me,  Nell;  I’ll  never 
strap  thee  more. 

Nejljl.  Indeed,  Zekiel,  I have  been  in  such  a dream, 
that  I’m  quite  weary  of  it.  Forsooth,  madam,  will 
you  please  to  take  your  clothes,  and  let  me  have  mine 
again.  [To  Lady  Loverule. 

Job.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ; they’ll  serve  you 
to  go  to  church,  when  I’m  church- warden ! 

[Apart  to  Nell. 

Lady  L.  No,  thou  shalt  keep  them,  and  I’ll  pre- 
serve thine  as  relics. 

Job.  And  can  your  ladyship  forgive  my  strapping 
your  honour  so  very  much  ? 

Sir  J.  Let  us  forget  every  thing  that  is  past,  and 
think  of  nothing  now  but  joy  and  pleasure. 

Finale. — Omnes. 

Let  ev’ry  face  with  smiles  appear, 

Be  joy  in  ev’ry  breast; 

Since  from  a life  of  pain  and  care,  ; ‘ 

We  now  are  truly  blest. 

May  no  remembrance  of  past  time 
Our  present  pleasures  soil ; 

Be  aught  but  mirth  and  joy  a crime; 

And  sporting  all  our  toil, 

I hope  you’ll  give  me  leave  to  speak, 

If  I may  be  so  bold ; — 

Nought  but  the  devil,  and  this  good  strap, 

Could  ever  tame  a scold  I 

Disposition  of  the  Characters  when  the  curtain  falls. 
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